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brother and in common with the rest of the kingdom, had just sustained,
he was moved to make the following speech:

MY LORDS,

Before I enter upon any other business I think fit to say some-
thing to you since it hath pleased Almighty God to place me in
this station and I am now to succeed so good and gracious a King
as well as so very kind a brother I think fit to declare to you that I
will endeavour to follow his example and most especially in that
of his great clemency and tenderness to his people. I have been
reported to be a man for arbitrary power but that is not the only
story that has been made of me: and I shall make it my endeavour
to preserve this government in Church and State as it is now by law
established. I know the principles of the Church of England are
for monarchy and the members of it have shewed themselves good
and loyal subjects, therefore I shall always take care to defend and
support it. I know too that the laws of England are sufficient to
make the King as great a monarch as I can wish, and as I shall
never depart from the just rights and prerogative of the Crown, so
I shall never invade any man's property. I have often heretofore
ventured my life in defence of the nation and I shall still go as far
as any man in preserving it in all its just rights and liberties.1

Vague and non-committal as these words appear on a sober reading,
the Councillors were surprised and delighted at their tone; a cynic
might have detected an implied threat in the terms on which the King
regarded himself as bound to support the Church of England, but it is
most improbable that James had anything of the sort in mind; he had
had very little sleep since Charles's first seizure, and he would have been
wiser to have postponed his declaration until he was in a condition to
weigh his words. However, if he spoke on impulse, it was on a very
good impulse, and it may well be that if he had given himself time to
consider he might have produced a declaration more exactly in accord-
ance with his real intentions, and less calculated to remove apprehensions.
What actually happened was that the Councillors prevailed on him
then and there to authorise the publication of his speech, which among
them they were able to reproduce in the words he had employed, and
thus to silence those whose interest it was to show that there was
danger to religion and law, and to give James and his Ministers a
breathing space in which to prepare their plans. These promises for the

1 According to the Brandenburg resident, James also said that "as regarded
his private opinions no one should ever perceive that he had any", but he
struck these words out of the draft.